THE YOUNG MELBOURNE
responsibility of guiding their lives. An enlightened
policy of live and let live was his method of running a
relationship.
But beyond this, his upbringing had a more formid-
able, a more disastrous effect upon him. It crippled the
development of his most valuable faculties. These
were intellectual, Nature had meant him for that rare
phenomenon, a philosophical observer of mankind.
His detachment and his curiosity, his honesty and his
perceptiveness, his sense of reality and his power of
generalization, all these mingled together to make his
mind of the same type, if not of the same high quality,
as that of Montaigne or Sir Thomas Browne: the mind
of the botanist in the tangled jungle of men and their
thoughts, exploring, observing, classifying. But to be
a thinker, one must believe in the value of disinter-
ested thought. William's education had destroyed his
belief in this, along with all other absolute beliefs; and
in so doing, removed the motive force necessary to set
his creative energy working. The spark diat should
have kindled his fire was unlit: with the result that he
never felt moved to make the effort needed to dis-
cipline his intellectual processes, to organize his
sporadic reflections into a coherent system of thought.
He had studied a great many subjects, but none thor-
oughly; his ideas were original, but they were frag-
mentary, scattered, unmatured. This lack of system
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